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Race and socioeconomic class differences in 
children's reading performance are influenced by social and 

motivational factors. For' example, children from poverty backgrounds 
are more likely to attribute success to conditions outside personal 
control, ,and thus do not experience as much pride in achievement as 
middle claE;5 students who have learned to , associate success with 
ability and^f^fort. Paren.ts -appear to play a critical role in the 
development of achievement motivation. Middle class parents generally 
fost¥r strong achievement mot high-expectations of 

^success and the ir involvement Jn. the achieyement-related. a les 
of their children. They influence their children's reading 
performance more directly by the amount of reading materials , they 
have in the home, encouragement they give, reading th,ey do 
themselves, and time they spend reading wit)i their children. v 
Students' involvement- in reading is also influenced by the. 'kinds of 
reading material? schools provide and by teacher expectations; Among, 
students from low socioeconomic groups, achievement is influenced 
negatively by peer pressure.' Additional work, particularly on 
environmental factors, would allow researchers to „go beyond the more 
demographic variables of race or socioeconomic status in exploring 
performance differences in reading. A comprehensive reference list is 
appended. ,(HOD) . 
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• Social and Motivational Influences on Reading 

V . • ' ' • - . ■ • * • • .r ■ ■ • • ■ 

. ' ' ■ " . ■ ■" ■ '■ * * • ' . " 

There has been a long-stahding interest in how motivational 
and socialization factors influence children's reading skills 
(Athey, 1976; Bloom/ 1 976; Burt/ 1 91 7 ; V Entwisle, 1 979; Ladd, 
1933;. Matthewson, 1976; Plirkey, 1970; Resnick & Robinson, 1975; 
Wattenberg & Clifford, 1964). However, the research literatures 
addressing these topics have remained relatively fragmented. On 
the one hand, researchers interested in the development of 
achievement motivation processes generally have not. explored how 
such processes operate in. particular achievement contexts, such as 
readjng. On the other hand, reading researchers and those 
studying home and school socialization, practices often have con- 
ceptualized* motivation- in rather general terms, and have not * 
attended to specific processes or components of achievement 
mctivation. Integrating these literature more 
complete account of social and rnotivational influences on reading. 

The' purpoise i)f the present paper is to integrate findings , 
from these disparate research traditiors and to provide, sugges--" 



tions for future inquiry. In addition, a particular focus of this 
paper is on how race and social class differences -in children's 
reading performance are influenced by social and motivational 
factors. The problems- of race and socioeconomic status (SES) 
differences in achievement haye been^^at^center^^^ s in educa- 
tional" research for nearly three decades. Research h^s clearly 



demonstrated that such differences exist; black children experi- 
erice more difficulty with reading than white children, and the 
..discrepancy: increases across the school years/( Goleman et al.. 
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1 956; Singer/ Gerard/ & .Redfearn, 1975).' Similarly, children 
from: lower SES homes perform less well than children from middle- 
class homes (Armor, 1972; Coleman et a!., 1 966; St. John, 1970), 
aiid here too the difference increases over 'age (Colemanet al., 
1 966; J.encks, 1972). .Like others (e.g.^ Entwisle,, 1 979; Resnick 

& Robinson, 1 975), we believe that a sociahmptivatianal perspec- 

* . ' • ■ ■ - • . ' «* . ' 

tive can make an important contribution to understanding and 
' .. ■ ' ^ 
overcoming such differences.- 

In the "first section of this paper we .will examine dUrrent 

trends in achievement motivation theory. Subsequent sections will 

focus on socialization research iri the honie and school- as it relates 

' . ' ■ ■, ' ' -' ' ■ ■' ■ . ' ' ' ■' . \' ■ 

to reading. Throughout our discussion,, we will highlight research 

: ■ * ' ' \ . ■.■■.■'<*■ ....... ■ • ■ ■ " ;■ ■ . 

that ts needed to bridge tha* motivation and socialhzation of reading 
literatures. . ' v • " , 

J Achievement M Theory: Current Trends 

Achievement motivation has interested social and educational 
psychologists for several decades. While a complete review of 
achievement motivation theory is beyond the scope of this chapter 
(see Eccles & Wigfield, in press; Heckhauseh, 1 982, for more.^ 
complete reviews) / <we will briefly discuss motivational/ prpcesses 
thought*^ to be most important for high achievement, and develop- 
mental differences in those processes. 

In early theoretical views (McClelland, 1961 ;- McClelland, ^ 
JVtkMso.n ,_CJark L^^^ 

conceptualized as a relatively enduring personaiity trait.' Individ- 
uar differences in this trait Vtrere said to be due to different 
child-rearing practices, and resear^chers assessed how parental > 
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practices influenced children's developing achievement motivation 

.. ■ . •■ ■• ' ' ' - ' ■ ■ 

(ecg., Rosen D'Andrade, 1959; J/Vinterbottom, ,l 958; see. more 

cemplete discussion below)! Subsequent theorists (Atkinson,. 

1964}". specified thaF the 'achievement motive is a function of ex pec- 

J*' < .* ■ 

tancy and valuer motivation to pursue a goal is- determined by the 

» - • • ■ • ■ J. . « - . . 

expectancy one has of Sttainixig that goal and the value one 
places on^ attaining it; Atkinson emphasized affective processes, 
especially the motive to approach success and the motive to avoid 
failure. .Research in this tr^ition has concentrated rr.ostly on. 
how individuals differind in th^notiyes to approach, success* and 
avoid failure differ in the risks they are willing co take in 
achievement situations (see , Atkinson & ;Raynor, 1 974) . 

More, recently , there has been interest in cognitive .deter- 
minants of achievement motivation. Weiner and his colleagues 
(Weiner, 1972, 1974, 1979; Weinerr Fjieze/^^^ 

Rosenbaum,, 1 971 ) have argued tjiat individuals' causal reasoning 

or attributions about achievement outcomes influence their motiva- 

' f ■ ' '■ ' ■- ' ' - ■ ' ,\ ' - - ■' ' ' - : ' ■ ■" 

tion and behavior in achievement situations. ' Like Atkihsori/ 

Weiner viev;s achievement motivation as a function of expectancy 
for success and the value one places on- the outcome. However* 
in' contrast to' Atkin about causes 

of success and failure, rather than affective processes, deter-; 
mines expectancies and values. This yiev; ha.s gained wide accep- 
tance as a powerful explanation for achievement motivation; and" 
so we- will consider it in* more detail; We will focus on the* two 
questions, posed earlier: what are the important motivational 
processes, and how cio they develop? ' : 
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\. InitiaHy. Weiner aV.d his colleagues posited four factors that 
are used ..most, often to. explain achievement outcomes—ability, 
effort; task difficultyi^ and luckJ They classified these factors y 
into two dimensions, stability and 'locus of control. Stability 
refers to whether ' the cause is changeable or not, and locus of 
control refersltb lvhether. the cause is believed to. be personal • 
(internal) or envii^onmental f external) (see. Rotter, 1954, 1966). 
In this ciassificatipn scheme, J.bility is ah internal, stable cause; 
effort an internal, unstable cause; task difficulty an external, 
stable cause; and luck an external, unstable, cause. 

The attributions oeople give tG explain 'success and. failure 
are postulated, to have^consequences for achievement motivation, 
expectations for -success, achievement valueeahd affect, and 
achievement behavior . ;. For instance Weiner and Kukia (1 970) 
~^assJfied"subteHr~asin^ b as ed 

onJtheir_; responses, t^^^ ; Jn^"^'^' 

uals high in achievement^motivatior) (particularly males) were more 
likely to assume personal responsibility for- success than were 
those low in achievement motivation. ' Individuals low in achieve- . 
rn«nt motivation were more likely to believe that failUre Ws^clOe to 
lack of abilit;y, whereas the group high in achievement motivation 
was more likely to believe failu(4 was due ''1:0 lack of .effort. . 
Thus, at least for males-, positive achievement . motivation was 



relied 'to^ attfibuti and failure ^oMack of ^ 

effort, and negative achievement motivation is related to attribut- 
inq .fa'ilure to lack of ability and success to luck or ^ther variable 
• factc/rs (see also .Covington & Omelich, 1979b,c;- Ickes &• Layden, 
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Expectations for future performance are said to be related to 
.attributional stability (Weiper, 1979, Weiner et aU, 1971). If 
performanqe on a task is attributed to stable factors; then the 



person will be relatively sure about his or her level of future 
performance on similar tasks.* For example, if success on a task ^ 
is attributed to lability , then expectations for future performance 
will be high. Similarly, if failure is attributed to *a stable factor, 
then expectations for future success wi|l jDe Ipw. If success (or/ 
failure) is attributed- to a variable factor (e.g. , .effort).v then 
expectations about future success will- be less certain. Thi4 
description ^has been supported by results, of several studies ' 
(F'ontaine, 197^; McMahon, 1 973; Valle & Frieze, 1 976; Weiner, 
Nierenberg & Golden, 1976). 

Weiner et al. (1 971 ) Initially linked achievement value ,and 
affect to the locus of control dimension; stronger 'affective reac- 
tions w^e said to occur when putcom^es were attributed to inter- 
nal .factors. JVlore^ recently, Weiner ■ (1 979) proROsed two different 
sources of affect in achievement situatibnSi Afirst, people gener- 
ally feel good about success and bad about failure with _more *. 
differentia^ted reactions occurring depending upon the attribution 
made for the outcome (see Weiner, 1 979) . Ability attributions 
hav^e the greatest impact ion self-esteem and 'So individuals , tend ta 



feel^est„„when they^^^^ attriby Le-success;^ 

when failure is attributed \V lack' of ability (see: 

, . Finally^ attributions jn|[iJerice subsequent achievement behav- 



ior. A^trilputing succesii\^;to rability and failure to; lack of effort 



means the parson' generally . will expect to succeed , and will be 



willing to try more challenging tasks?^ When the person'fails, the 
failure can be overcome by trying harder*/ so the person will * 
persist in the^face of failure. • In contrast, attributing success to 
aWariable factor and failure 'to lack of abiW4iyt means that the; ' 
person will not expect to." succeed. When the person fails, he.or^ 
she, Will give, Up qliickly/ since extra effort wilK not overcome' the 
person's perceived lack pf ability. ; . ' • ^ 

:-What-about"^Tace7anlf SES^ in attributionar pro-^ 

cesses?. Weiner 'et af . (1971 ) -hypothesized ' that race SES 
differences in achievement could be *due to differences in attri- 
butional processes/ For instance, individuals from poverty back- 
grour^ds may make more external attributions for success^ -since 
they likely feel less control over theii^^ environment (see Hess, 
1970 )>^„._ Few have assessed . this pOSsibiJityV,^_..H^^ 
some support for this h-ypothesis was. obtained by Murray and 
, Medn[ck (1 975) 'in a study of success^anb failure at4r^fe^tmons--of ^ 

high- . iahd " low- black men /-and women. . 

* *■ ~ - ■ ' * ■ ■ ■ , ■ 

Murray and Mednick founc^ that black male subjects were more / 
likely-^than females to hiake external attributions for success. 



F'^'^.Q^. ^^0.9 Neale , (1 972) investigated social'class and race differ- 
ences in fifth-grade children's *dttributions :for^ s and : . 
failure. White children ranl^ed 'ability and effort as more impor— 

"tarit than did black** children in "explaFning Successful ; outcomes. 

. All groups were equally ashamed pf failure, but. black children 
did . not experience as much pride in success, as vyhite •childi^en 
did. '/ Ov^ro>i]f; however? there were : few differences, among the 

"■»•._. 4 . •■ -^'"'^ — — : — -. ^ -.- .• ^ . " ■ 

• ■■■■■■ ■ ■ * . ' • \ .. - • ■ 

different^groupsJn . terms of their attribution patter w 
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Studies , to date, tMen, have not fully tested ^Weiner et alJs . 

\-. • - . ' ^■■/:, 

hypotliesis. -thait rdce and SES differences in achievement could b« 
due to.. at^ributional differences. More research is needed to 

• •■ • . ' , T ' * ■ ' - ■ ' ■ 

assess *tHi^s --possibility . Additionally, given. bjack and lovv-$ES 
children's relatively poor reading achievement/ the attribution / 

model would predict that . these children will have low expectatioh§ 

• ' ..... • . . ^' . - " ' ' . ' ^ ■ ' • '-'L' 

fo/ future success in reading and negative affect tov/ard^/reading. 

We will discuss these points more fully belpw. * - / . 

^ 'V ' . . ■ ' ■ ^" , ' 

■ ^ ' ^ • I ■ — N ■ ■ • 

Deivelopmental Qifference^ in Achievement l^lotivatidn 

,. -■■ ' ' ■ . . ■ ■ 

There is increasing evidence that children differ a'cross age 

'in how , they Interpret /*.he information they receive in achievement 

sittiations, and tfius differ in their achievement motivation. 



Parsons* a; .d .Ruble (1 977) found that yguog* children maintained 
higher expectancies fdr " future jpuccess after experiencing failure 
than did older childrenT7 7Y^^ were more likely ta^^^ 

ignore -the J nform^ion that they were not doing v;ell, and to 
"naively continue "to expect that^they v^ould succeed. ~ Similarly, 
Nicholfs (1 9^, 1 979) demonstrated, thi^^young children over- * 



estimated their attainment in^ school , and did not [!^rceive school, 
.s.uccjB/s__a^ to. ability. • Older * cf>il.dren mor^e^ccurately 

estimated* their attainment,' and saw sthool succesT^^T dlie" to 
ability. ; Nicholls ■?I378; 1980) also showed , that five-- and six- 
'year-old children oTten^c6uld not judge; which of a set of tasks - 
was most' difficultV err. realize that, difficult tasks require more - 
ability. ' Young children generally are happy abotft success' and 
unhappy about failure, regardless of »the degree -of .task^ifficulty 
or the. cause, ofjthe. success, or -failure (see. Veroff, .ls969) . " \ 



Resiearch also" indicates developmental change .toward making* 



more differentiated attributions. Nicholls (1 978) fbund that 
during the early efementary/school years, children did not con-; 
ceplually. distinguish effort and ability as separate causes of 
.outcomes. Instead,' being;^c.ble''also meant trying, hard. Only ^t 
about age 1 2^ or^ 13 were . the two causes fully ?iistinguish^d .jn 
Similar results v^ere obtained by Run (V97^) . . * , 

These studies indicate that children in, the early grades^', 
interpret success ,and failure ijiformatipn differently than older 
children, ^nd adults, and also have different conceptions of ability 
and effort. Interestingly / in' simple situations in which succeis's 

/./■. ' * ■ • - • ,; o: 

^and fsfilure were quite obvious GFrieze', 1976; Karabenick\£i Heller<; 

I . ■* ■ ■ ■ • • *■ ■ .■ ■ ■■1 , 

■t ' . ^ ■ . ■ . ■■■ . ■ : ■ «■ . ^- • 

1 976) ■ children's attributions did not di-ffer as much across age las 
shown in the Nicholls (1^79) and Kjjn (1977) studies. Hov/ever, 
since the success and failure feedback' children receive in' school* 
often is rather unclear (see* Blum6f)feld, Pint'rich/ Meece/ - ' ' 
Wessels/ 1 982) , . it seems that young chifdren may ndt-interpret * 
that information accuratdy. " • . ^ ' / . 

Although the development of attributions ^has been the focus 
of some attention, the antecedents of the attribution process baye 
not been studied' extensively. Weinef et al .^ (1 971') made some 
gener'^arnnf^^ about how different attribution patterns may 

• begin,: '^or in§\ance, they proposed that people's judgments, * 
about their ability ^'^e. a function of past-success or failure' on 
^ifferent , tasks/ and of the consistency of that past sCncces^ or 
failure. * However, little work has * been done oh how parents 

Jnfluence their children's attributions, expectations/ and affective 
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reactjons;.to, success and. failure. ; *More,wpVj< has 
'hqrw jteacfher Teedback -influence processes.* In gerier^/ 

/there is- a' heed f on/ more research on. -thia socialization of achi6ve^ 

■-. ' . ' ■ • ' . " ^ ' - ■ . 

ment' motivation,! -As we discuss tl^ie influence, of differenr sociali- 

zati'on <.agfents,- we will, indicate' how tl;)ey may influence motivational 

V:'' ^^ • ' "^ * " ' / .* - ^ ^ ^ : 

processes and willvSuggest avefiues-' for future inquiry. 

.. . '■ ' •■■ . • • V * : * ^ 

Recently, sev^eral studies (q.g, , Covington & Omelich, 1979a > 
• Parsons, in press) have* shown j^that attributions obtaihed in "real 
. world" achiev(2raj^nt situations 'have' less of ah influence on subse-r- 



quent achievement motiv.atioh'than Weiner ^predicted ; ' Otfjer Vari- 
ables, notably lexpectancies ahd . values, tjiad a^ 'stronger irtf^uence 

-on subjects' ^ task ^ersisten'ceV^nd /performahGe. \ These results - 

' • ■ ■ ' . ■ ■ \^ 

5u'ggest thati we need to take a somev/loat broacfer approach to 'the 

' ^ "-^ ^ -■ ..^ . . ^. ..''.:/■■■ ■■ ■ 

study "^of achiev^ement motivation, rather* than focusi.hg nearly-^ 

exclusively on attributions. Because- Qonstructs si/ch as expic- 

tahcies and values are particularly important ones -to consider., we 

,vvill .discuss them in sections on borne aftd- school En virr'nVients. -^^^^^^ 

^ ' In summary / the ^^attribution* model ;emph^^^^ therrolp. of: . 
cognition in- achieyement motivation^ There are importan 

/-oprriental differences iH reasphing about achievement ^^oytCQmes, 
and other acNev^ment-related constru'cts have been shown to be v 

important. - pfedictors ofja'chievement • motivation./Jin . real-yvorld : 

■ ■ '--'v. ■ ■ '-'-^v:"- ■■• ' . ■ . ^.-V^^^'^ ' '"'" '^ ' "-■4- - 

. Settings. We ,turr^- next : to a discussion of^how-the' home ;env4r- 

qhment~jhfluences children's .'acquisitions of reading: skills and 

motiyation tpTr^ad/^ Jf<^ ^ • ' \r 7^,^^^ * - / V 
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Home Influences on Reading^ 
Se>/eral lgrge-:scale 'studies of educational achievement have 
demonstrated that factors in the home environrpsnt p!ay a critical 
role in' determining children's achievement m'otivation and perfor- 
mance int school. The' I3est known of; these studies in the United 
States was conducted by Coleman et al . (1966), who found that 

home factors outweighed school factors in determining children's 

. . . . • ' • . ■ . . ■ ' - ' ' . 

achievement. Although the methodology of this study has been 

|- ' 'v-*::- . / . \' \ ^ ■ ■• . ■ 

1 criticized (e.g.. Dyer, 1968; Shea, 1 97^1; the major finding has 

been relatively welLagcepted. Research iri\'other countries also 

points to the importance of home influences (^e.g. , Davie, Butler 

: & Goldstein,, 1 972.; Douglas, 1 964) . . Since parent-child interaction 
is the most important home influence on q^hijdren's later achieve- 
ment, behavior in school, we will focus on how parents facilitate or 
constrain tFte development of reading g1<JI| s" jaii ^^ to read 

f- by- structuring the home erivirbnment'^and intermitting with their 
children. We will consider studies which^. have assessed hpvy 
parents "influence children'? achi.ev'^iament motivation, and also 

/ studies looking at how parent-child 'interactions reflate to the . 
acquisition of reading skills per se.,. Although race and SES. 
differences in 'heading will be a main ''focus of the discussipn,-'we'' 
* hope to show that particular parental;. beiiaivioris are . the most 

. important variables. * •> v r-V 



EKLC 



Parental Influence pn the Development of Achievement Motivation 

Although currently there isjUtjUevTe^e 
antecedents of particular motivational processes such as attribu- 
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attempf to assess home influences on the"^evelopment of achieve- 
ment motivation (See Parsons, Note 1, for a detailed review.) 



The studies assessed various hypotheses of McClelland's (1961) 

** ■ - ■* - ^ . 

achievement motivation theory. A major ten^t of McClelland^'S- 
theory is that experiences involving independent m.astery are\ 

essential to the development br achievement motivation. Several 

■ . *'* - ■ 

studies haver assessed this hypothesis. In a retrospective inter- 

*. ^ 
view study, Winterbottom (1 958) found that mothers of ei§ht- to 

tein-year-old boys high ^in achievement motivation (as measured by 

■• - . . o ■ ■ , ' 

the Thematic Apperception Test) made more independence demands 
earlier on^ were less restrictive, and were more rewarding for 
their children's successes. , . o 

In an observatiqnal study/ Rosen and D'Andrade (1 959) 
compared how middje^ and lower-SES parents and their sons 
interactied. on various analogue achievement tasks, ranging''. from ' 
block . s^^^^ ring toss tasks to ah anagrams task.._:„ Result-^^ 

showed th^t parents of nine- to 1 1 -year-old boys who' were high 
in ne^d for achievement' Ifad higher performance expectations for 
their sons, and were generally more involved and interested in . 
their sons' achievement-related behavior. This' pattern • Was 

' especially^ true of mothers, and held even when perfqrmance 
differences between children were controlled for. Middle-class ^ 
parents had higher performance expectations for -their children 
than did lower-class parents, and evaluated their sons*' per for- 
'mance more carefully. These results suggest that parents* can . 

~fbster^thl2~'~d motivation in their chijdren 

by: (a) holding high expectations and evaluating their perfor- ^^ 
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mance careful lyi and (b) being involved tl1T*^he achievement- 
related activities of their 'children""('see also Katkovsky, Crandall 
& Preston', 1964, for evidence that ]parents who value intellectual 
competence tend to become more involved" in their children's 
achievement- activities; and Parke/ 1978, for a discussion of how 
involvement which *is~ contingent on children's responses seems 
particularly important). Trie* results also suggest that middle- 
;class parents are moreMikely to hold higher performance expecta- 
tions and be more involved in achiigvement activities than are 
lov^rer class parents. Others have conducted sirpilar studies and 
obtained quite similar results (Hermans, tor Laak, &^^'Maes, 1972; 
Rosen, 1 959; v Smith, 1 969) . \. . - . • 

There is a need for research to assess the home antecedents 
of children's understanding of success-failure feedback and attri- 
butions. Recently, Hess, King, and Holloway (Note 2) showed 
that parents make attributions differently than do their children; 
mothers attributed 'thelF fi'ftlT^^ s school success more 

.to ability and failure to lack of effort, whereas the children* 
attributed their success more t^ effort and failSre to lack of 
ability. While these results are Intriguing, more work is needed 
■to answer several important questions concerhing the home ante- 

// - ■ w.- • - ■ .f ■ .. ■ . 

-cedents of children's attributions. For instance, vy^hat kinds of 
attributions do parents- give, when their children succeed or fail 
on reading a^nd o^^^^ and how -does this influ- 

ence children'^ own interpretations of ^success and failure? Do 
* parents' attributions for their children's? oerfdrmance change as 
'children get older? Work addressing these questions would 
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increase our understanding of parental influences on achievement 

motivation .r 

« , ■ ■ ■ 

r \ ■ ■ . ' V . . • - ■ ■ •■ ■ - 

Parental Aspirations, Expectations, and Values 

A rehated literature concerns, parents* educational^aspirations 
for their children. It would seem that parents who have confi- 
dence in their children's abilities and have high expectations for 
their performance would have higher educational aspirations for 
their children. Several studies have examined race incl SES 
differences in parental aspirations for their children. The most 
common finding is that lower-SES and black parents- oftehj have 
educational aspirations for their children that are as high as 
those of middle-SES and white parents ( Brook, Whiteman, 
Peisach, & Deutsch, 1974; Dreger* & Miller, 1 968; Ro$en, 1 959) , 
though there are exceptions (Bell, 1 965). However, black and 
lower-SES parents' occupational . aspirations for thefr children are" 
usually lower than those of white and middle-SES parents, per- 
haps reflecting a realistic view of the\opportunity structure of 
society. J ' . > 

V Further, while educational aspirations for children are high, 
black and lower-SES parents often do not expect their children to 
attain those high 'goals (Dreger & Miller, ' 1568 ; Resnick & 
Robinson, .1 975) -and they do not make adequate plans for their 
children to attain the goals (Wolff, 1966). This discrepancy .. 
between, aspirations and expectations likely .has a number of 
causes. One could be parental perceptions about school^. Hess 
and Shipman (1 968) interviewefl middle-^ and lowef-SES black 
mothers about their perceptions about school and their aspirations 
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for their children in school. ilbwer-SES mothers thought that 
education was very important, but-vthey viewed school as a place, 
where they had little input or contrpL For instance/ when asked 
to imagine working with a teacher, the low^r-SES mothers 
described themselves as. passive or, subservient to:^ the teacher, 
whereas middle-class mothers- described themselves as actively 
.involved and more equal to the teacher (see similar^ findings in 
Entwisle & Hayduk, 1 978) . Lower-SES* mothers stressed the \ 
importance of obedience wh^n they were asked what, they' vyquld^ ' 
tell their children as they started school (see also Clausen S 
Williams, 1 963) . Middle-class mothers stressed the importance of 
positive interactions with teachers and other children. T.hese 7^ 
views likely influence the' kind of relationships children develop 
"with theiir teachers. * Given this pattern > middle-SES chi]drerv_y 
"likely >f eel more comfortable in the school enylronmi^nt. ' 

Another reason for the discrepancy between aspirations and 
attainment . could" bfe the way lowerrSES parents interact with their 
children in learning situations".-' Many studies have shown that 
compared to middle-SES parents,' lower-SES parents use less 
effective teaching ^strategies (Bee, Van . Egereth, Strissguth, 
Nymah & ^Leckie, ; 1 969; • Brophy, 1970; Hess & Shipman, 1 965;- 
Nottleman, Note 3) . These studies indicate that lower-SES moth- 
ers provide their children .wjth ^poorer pro 

and they tend to "take over" for their children rather than let- 
ting tlifem dp the task (see Laosa, 1978, 1980, for work suggesting 
that level of parent education Is an important mediating variable * 
heria) . As Parsons .(Note; 1 ) suggests, taking dve^ their ' • 
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children couId .be due to lower-SES parents' lack orconfidence in 
their children's ability to do learning tasksC That lower-SES " ^ 
parents view the school as a distant, rather formidable institution 

over which they have little control, engage in "less effective 

■• ■ .• • ■ • . ■ ' ■ " ■■ "■' 

teaching strategies, and lack confidence -in their children's ability 

does not bode well for their, children's schobl;^performance. 

It. seems,^ then, that lower-SES parents do not provide their 

children with certain experiences that would help them do wgll- in 

school, eVen though -the parents value education arid want their 



children to do well in school. This issue \of parental values 
-deserves closer scruLtiny. Recall that Ipwer-SES parents' occupa- 



tional aspirations' for their children were lower than those of 
m^^jddle-SES parents. Since a primary function ^of education is, * 
prep^ratjbn for an occupation, perhaps low-SES children . place „ 
less value" on school because they, like their parents, do not set 
their occupational aspirations as high, as middle-class children^ 

;(see Wylie, 1.979),. ^Recently;- Parsons and Goff (1980) argued 
that . achievement values have ' a strong impaction achievement'' 
choices. One aspect of achievement Values (called utility value " 
by Parsjoris and Goff) is the degree to which successfully' doing a •> 
task contributes to a long-term goal. School probably has less 

^utility value for low":^SES studentsv because school success does 
riot fit into 'their career plans j[see Maehr &* Nicholls; 1 980, for 
discussion of ^tasks that may have greater utility value for lovv--^ ; 

. SES children) . Low-SES parents' lower career aspirations for - ^ 
their children perhaps contribute to their children's: beliefs that* 



school has less utility, value for them.* 
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In summary, parents' involvePhent in achievement activities, 
and the value they place on school success, appear to b'e par- 
ticularly important contributors to the xlevelopmeht- of children's 
achievement motivation. They are also likely to give rise tc race 
and SES" differences in achievement orientation. Little work has 
beerv^ohe on the home antecedents of attributional processes and 
.there is a clear^need for research/in this area. 

The Home Reading Environfneht *^ ^^"^^^^^^ ' 
The ' idjes revjevye^^^^^^^^^^^ 



parents can influence their children's achieviament m^ by 
the ways in v/hich "they become involved in their children's 
achievement activitiesj/^ _Tuniing_to„the-^ 

skills, more specifically, how dp pareints become involved to help 
their children? One way is. by providing appropriate reading 
materials in the home. Research indicates a positive relationship, 
, between; the number of books in '^the home ahd children's reading 
' ability (Sheidbn Cariljo, 1 952;- Lamme & Olmsted, Note '4) . 
Durkin (1966) inteirviewed mothers whose children learned to read^^ 
during the preschool years. The mothers "frequently referred to 
the .availability, of reading materials "in the home as an important 
factor in their children's early acquisition bf readjng ski 

• The^' mfluence of materjal; availability likely is mediated by 
the ways jn wTnich parents become involved witK those^raaterials. 
^For instance, . the extent to which parents model reading activity, 
read-to-^their'"children7"cind~ofherwise~^^ 

read, should influence whethiar children, become good readers. 



:_Rqnsbury---(-l 97:3 )-prpvided-ane^^ evideVice from : interviews vy.ith 
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cinildren that tlieir* parents' attitudes toW.ards reading were an, ^ 
important influence on their own reading attitudes. Several 
studies..- have shown that parenjaj^j^nvo^^^^^^ 

children and parental provlsJon of reading materials predicts later 
reading ability (e^.g., Bing, 1^963; Brezinski/ 1 964; Dix, Note 5). 
There is at least^one exception to this genera! finding (Briggs 5> 

^Elkind,--! 977) ; however, even this study indicated that parents of 
early readers provided them with, m took^ 
them t*o the library moreV Thus, research points to the impor- 

"tance of having reading-related materials in the home as well as 
having parents being involved with their children in reading- '- 
related-activities. i V . " * 

This kind of involvemefit should have a number of positive 

^infjuences.* From a cognitive perspective, parents who read to 
their-.chii^ren--are increasing their children's oreading-relevant 
skills. .^Fromv a ^ociaU-^ * this involvement 

communicates that reading is a pleasurable./activityv'r-^ahd^o^ 

. Provides children with an opportunity to interact positively with 
their parents. This sort of pleasurable interaction sho'uld 'moti- 
vateSchildrea to read more: There is .a need for ^research to test 
how the -cognitive and social be^^ associated! with parental 
involvement interact to aid children's acquisition of.reading skills. 

; .It is .apparent that there are social class differences in 
children's home reading ^environments. Brigg^^^^^ 977) 
noted that parents of~early readeVs-were~mbre~;likely *t be in the 
middle and upper classes than the lov^er class, and a similar^ . 

^finding' waFlr^^^ - Miller (1 969) interv iewed 
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mothers about children's pre-reading experiences* In comparison 

. .. ■ • • . ■ * . ■ ■ ■ 

to lower-class mothers, middle-class mothers reported that their 

y ^ ^ ■ .^■ '■ • 

'children had been read to more, , and had more contact with* books 

and other reading-related materials in the home. These kinds of 
experiences likely provide middle-plass children with more positive 
attitudes towards reading. 

Although social class is an important factor, it appears that 
the home reading environment Is actually a better predictor of ; 
children's a{titu^es toward than social clas^i^i^embershi^ 

per se." For tnstance, Hansen (1 969) measured fouKvaspects of 
the home reading environment— availability of reading niiaterials m 
the home, amount of , reading done with children , amount of read- 
ing- guiclance and encouragement, and the extent to Avhich parents 
served as models by engaging in reading, z. This composite process 
measure correlated more highly with fourth-grade children's 
reading , attitudes than did a measure of parent >SES. SimJlar 
findings ' werer reported by Krus and , Ruben (Note 6) . These • 
findings have important implications for intervention programs. ■ 
By encouraging PGading and by reading to children, it should be 
possible for low-SES parents to help their children acquire, pos]- 
,tive . attitudes, towards reading and improve their reading skills. 
Indeed,, intervention programs which have focused- on; getting 
iow-SES pat-ents involved in their children' s-education-have-been 
successful in improving children's academic performance (see - 
;hilman, 1 973,\'cind Horov;itz & Paden., 1973. for reviews) . • . 




'WS^care some limitations of this . work that neted to be 
address'>^)s^iThe first is the use of SES as a descriptive measur$. 
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Recall Hansen's (1 969) results that particular aspects of the .home 

reading environment' were a better predictor of reading attitudes 
than w^s a more generaK-SES measure. A growing , set of findings' 
supports the point that particular environmental measures corre- 
late more strongly with children's academic performance than do 
SES measures (e.g., Bradley; Caldwell &. Elardo, 1 977; Elardo, 
Bradley, & Caldwell,:' 1 977; Marjoribanks, 1.976; M/Valberg=/& 
Marjoribanksv 1973; Wolff, 1 966). The implication here is that a- 
better understanding af why SES differences^ih achievement exist 
can only be obtained by- looking af pVrticular paren inter- 

actions . in the home. From Bradley et ar.'s (l 977) work, ;some of^ 

■ ■-. " „ . - -*■,-.»■- ' ' ■ J' ■ ■ ■ 
the important factors include the responsivity of the parent/ the 

kinds of discipline techniques used, the organization of/theisphys- 

■ . ■ ■■■ - ■ ' " ' ' ^ ! : ■ '/f^'- -'^'- '-''^ 

ical environment, parental involvement, and provision of appro- 
priatte play materials.. Most of the studies listed above have ' 
looked at how such environmental factors relate to performance on 

..." V • ■ - .■ ' ■ ' ■ , - . , . . _. ■ . ..*■.■■ , • ' ■ , \ 

tests .of general ability. There is a need-to conduct such stiiclies 

with specific reading-related sljllls as the dependent measures, in 

order tp extend Hansen's (1 969) work.' 

A second limitation is that studies on parent involvement 

with .reading have Conceptualized reading in global terms rather . 

than examining component subskills. Certain practices in the 

home might help children acquire particular'skills such as learn- 

' ' ' • ^^.yi^ » 
ing the alphabet, whereas oth^r factors may influence ^processes 

.su ch as ^ children'? reading com preliension. For insta nce. Hess.' 



Holloway; :P'rice, and Dickson. (Note 8) classified reading^ inta a- 

* • .'■ . . • . \ ^ , .f ... ^ - . , , 

number of contponent . skills, such'^ .attention, , decoding;- and • 
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knovvledgje of .vocabulary. They also drstinguished different k'nds 

' ■ ■ . * . - ■ 

of features of the home that influence the acquisition of reading. 

skills, such' as parent-child verbal interaction, parental v^alues • 

• . ■ * ■ • • . ■ ■ • ./ ■ V'' ■ • ■ ' •■ ■ ■. ■ ■ .' . .■ ■ 

associated with reading, and availability of, reading materials. * 

Hess et al. argued that 'these different ehvlronmental varfat^les^ 

likely influence the various, component reading skiMs in specifiable 



ways. . V V ^ 

- ^ .V H et al. examined how some^df. thesis;.. er^^^^^^^^ 

variables "influenced children's ability to decode letters. The 



environmental variables'^ selected for study were, availability of 
materials related ta recognizing letters, verbal eliciting techniques 
of the mother, and parental emphasis on achieverrlent. Results 

indicated that pare,nt^ Whose childreri were good letter decoders 

■ , ' ' ■ ■ ' 

had more materials available and tendedVto make their children 
respond verbally to a greater extent. Parental - "press" for ' 
achievement was found -to be quit^ important as well even more ,: 
so than some of the particular environmental features ;V For. 
.example, - parents who Stressed the importance of achievement but 
provided fewer relevant materials^ had j:hildren who were 'better * 
decoders than parents low in "press*':i,but who provided; more • 
materials. This work couid be, extended to assess 6 dep^nj_ 
dent* measures in order to obtain a better understanding of ItQw 
'speci^fic enviHDnmfental variables influence particular reading. 

skills;* ^ ^ ■ ..' • ' . ' . :* ' ; ; r ! 

.'An other limita t ion, of- the wof'k oVt the home- Pead jng environ^ 
• m6nt is th^t the^prlmary focus has beenXon how mothers influence 
their children's ^interest, in reading. Fathers'* potential influence 
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has . either been .neglected, or in some cases fathers have been 
characterized as ^having little influence (see Durkin, 1 966) . / 
However , other evidence suggests that fathers do have an^ impor- 
tant influence, especially on their sons"" cognitive development, 
Radin*s work (Radin/ 1972, li973; Radin 5 Epstein, 1975, Note 9f ' 
-indicates that paternal nurfurance relates tq preschool boys' test " 
score performance^: Mutirner, Laughlin, and Powell (1 966) found 
that boys aged_eight to twelve who read .well preferred to be with 



their fathers. Gruenebaum, Hurwitz, Prentice, and Sperry (1 962) 



founcT that elementa'ry-=-school boys of average intelligence, i.but one 

■ - . ' . . , ■ ' ■ ■' _ ... ■■ ■ ' ■/" ■ .. 

to two years below the achievement test score norm for their age, 

tended, to .have poor relationships with their fathers. , 

Some evidence suggests that father absence contributes 

greatly to the academic problems of low-SES children. Biller ' 

fl974)-*has reviewed the many studies' which show^'that father- ■ 

absenf"lower -class black children score much lower' on intelligence 

' tests than"^ father-present Jower-class black children.: Mic^dlfe-class 

' father-absent children are not as: adversely affected, especially in 

. '^the verbal skill, areas (Carlsmith,^ 1 964;^ Lessing, - Zagonan- S 

Nelson, 1 970). Generally, then, this research shows how ..tjie 

■ achievement of lowerrclass, father-absent "children is adversely 

... affected. Research is needed on how. fathers* influence children's - 

. ■ . ■ ' • ' • X ••• . 

acquisition of particular reading skills; sincfe previous studjes 

: have prim^arily ex^minqd general achievement measures. ^- :^ ' . 
**' # . * i ' ' > • " « . » ■ 

Ad(jit1onally, there MS a 'need _t_oJ,n ate how__chLld renis_:. 



behavior influences their, parents! behavior. Socialization is not a^x 
■ / Unidirectional process of parents shapitig their children's behav---^^^^^^ 
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lor; children also have a strong impact on how their parents treat 
them (Bell, 1 968) This bidirectionality of the socialization pro- 
cess has not been ''investigated in the areas reviewed here. It . 
seems plausible that children who show more interest in reading 
cause their* parents to become more involved, in reading activities 
witb them, ' . . - V / 

. ' ' Finally, researchers n^ed to integrate the two ceseiarch 

^traditions vye; have been reviewing,- Presumably the way_parShts 

.. . > .* - , . • ; ■"' » - v • 

involve themselves in their children'^ Teading activities in/ iMences 



children's motivation to learn to read/ Few, if any , studies have 
assessed how (or whether) parepts mak^ attributions for their ■ 
^children's reading performance, the kinds- of • expectations they 
have" for their children's performance, or their .perceptions of 
thelr -'Children's reading ab^ty. \ While some work- has -be^ 



lo5k -at more specific featuYes of the environment arid how those 
features influence reading,; motivational V&riables; have not yet *^ 
been included in this vyork; . Studies assessing such variables | 
would increase our > understariding of how parfi'htal involvement 

influences reading.- Further*, such work; would provide Important 

- . ' ' ■ * • ■ ■ .■ ■ > . 
field tfests concerning the role of motivational ^processes in 'chii- 

dren's acquisition of^ readiij^' skills. . . ;v ; • ; 

In summary. Studies of parental involvement suggest that 

:■ . ^ - . ^ ■ ■ . . , ^ ■ _ , _ ■ ■ ..- . . ■ ., - , ^ 

parents greatly .Influence children's achievement orientation and 
acquisition of reading skills. Some of the evidence indicates that 
-particular— factors--inpthe -home-are'better-pLi^dictbrs--of children's^ 
reading attitudes than' general measures'.bf SES. Nonetheless, * 
h ig her-SES parents are more I ikely to be, involved . in the 'kinds . of 
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activities that .prom6te skill^-ands- interest in and positive feelings ;, . 
about reading;- Middle-class children arenriore likely to come to. 
school, with the Mdea_^ thatvr^a^llfg J an .'important activity, they . 
are monp^ikely to t)e familiar with reading-related materials, aj;id ' -[ 
they ' have.-been exposed : to-. parental teaching styles that foster 
school-relevant cognitive skill s'''aTTd^^ styles. - . .' 

• ' • *' ■ ■ ■- , ' >dL^ ■■ 

/ . School Influences bn^Reading . V-^-., 

' In this sectiorf w§ will examine hovv motivatio'hal and spcialv - 
factors -in the school situation* influence xhildrjn^s r 
Although home : factors infl'jehce race- and SES differences' in • 
school, attitudes arid ' perf^ scHodI environment certainly. '\ 

is important, as well. f<}t^ '^stance, studies-Jiave^ shown that there/"; 

Tare few differences* in selfrc.ncept: of ability bVtw^ groups " 

early in the school years, \ but lowrSES chHdren's s^l^ concept s; «i^^ 
ability?\decline more quickly than- those of thefr. middle-class peers 
(Bridgeman & Shipm .n;.; 1.978; ...Eshel .& XlBih,, 1 981 These results ' 
suggest that factoH/in\the school Vhviranmpnt' are "^^^^^ 
low-T-vSES children'V^i^^ 0/ abiUty.^' In conceptual izV)-'^ 

ing social . . and motivational . influences' ini school , of particular . . 
importance would , seem to, be children's attitudes toward rieading;-^^^;^ 
the fealcher-studeht relationship, the , reading materials used in 
classrooms , and pe6r influences; on achievement. We wjll discuss ^ 
how3: these affecfrace and SES .differences, in ; reading p'erformance,^^-:^ 

'"^and al^p^hiow. they -affect achievement^^^ 
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Children's Attitude Toward Reading 
; ; Num^erous studies, have assessed'-the-^relationsh 
i:hTldren*s readjng attitudes, and reading performance (see 
Alexander & Filler, 1 976, for a review)^__Not---safprisingly, the' 
results g^heraMy— sfiovT^^ haVB more positive atti- 

tudes toward reading than ^ pogr readers ( Askov & Fischbach, 



^ — 



V973; Groff, 1 962; • Hake, 1 969; Kenneday . & Haiinski , -.1 978; 
Shepps & Shejbps, 1 971; Zimmerinan & Allebrand, 1965) . Still, the 
relationships 'fbupct in mos.t' studies are^nrtodest, ranging, from 
, correlations of -I'^Ato .^A Further-,, the correlatioii?!^^ design of- 
'these stu^'reS cJo.es'-'not ailovv' for any ca^sal assessment of the 
obtained relatibf^ips_^* • . . ' - . ■ ' - 

; Since black- and low-SE.S children -tend- to be poorer readers, 
the results" just summarized w'ould »,s,ugges>t that they,c$hould be 
more nj^gativB in thejr "attitudes to reaQinig and schpoL ^ Research 
assessing 'this' sOggestioo -has produced mixed- results. . So'me- , 
♦Studies have^- shown ; that lowier-SES children: do indeed hc5ive less 



positive • -attitudes toward schpol than ;midcAe- and upperrSES '* 
Children (Coster, 1958; 'Yee, 1968} whereas others have not 
found a .relationship (Neale &\ Pfoshefc, 1 967; Heimberger /^ Note 
'f o) . Thdse dis*(;repant ;resultSv could be (due;'ta diffeirent me 
t^bniques, :to social desirability demiands,. or to the/different 

;ages of >he: chifaren in the 'different studies. ^ . ; _ 

■ ■" " / • " ' ' \ 

•v Generally,, .results " of these studjgs. are rather^ disappointing.' 

What, is needier - * . '"^^^ sophfsiricated correlate that 

•aHow .causal" inferences to be drawn with fnore 'confidence. It 

, would, also .be ,TnoT'^ :fnuitful-,to: investigate specific . dimensions, ^^^^^ 
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reading "attitude's and rfiotivatldn.to read, rajther tKan simply exam- 
iriing^ tbeJgffobal--" reading^V construct. . Some [ 

recerPP work on children's attitudes towgrd' mathematics could " 
serve as "^an exemplar for future wopk on children's reading atti- 
^ tud6s.:^ : Adler"^arTd'l<aczala (1 982; see also Parsons, 

■ Adier, Futterman, Goff, Kaczala, Meece/ & - Midgley, 1983) con- 
ducted a longitudinal investigation of elementary, junior high,- and 
, high schopi students' attitudes, self-concepts of ability, values, 
expectations for, and planned participation in mathematics courses 
Additionally, they obtained thiTdren's perceptions of their par- 
ents' beliefs xoncerning these variables, as ^ell as parents' own 
beliefs 'about their children. This 'study thus goes far'beyond 
assessing a global "attitudes- toward, math"; instead, variables, of 

" . . " » ■ . , - - , ;. - 

theoretical and. practical interest were assessed. Parsons et aL * 
identifiedfthrfee clusters of variables which /predicted students' • 
plans to enroll in math courses, and showed how parents _have 
different notions, about boys' and girls' math ability (because'lhe'^ 



study^ 'dealt with^^math, a detailed results summary is not pre- 
sented here) . Similar., studies, of paren^ts' arid children's reading 
attitudes wouW greatly improve upon previous studies, and per- 
haps help clarify the results of previous research. 

The Teacher-Student Relatfonship > 

The way teachers interact with their students exerts a 
significant influence Qn ^students' achiev^ement^llnl^^ 



motivation to achieve./ Although a comprehensive* review of the 
teacher-stpdent interaction literature is^^^ b of this 

paperl twO; aspects/are part^ 
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Jteacher expectatidns and the influence teachecg^aVe on moyva- 
tional . processes. 

Teacher expectations > There is a large literature on the . : 
topic of teacher' expectations for their students* performance (see . 
Brophy & Good, 1974; C.ooper> 1979; and Dusek, 1975, for * : 
reviews). ' In general, research indicates that teaChers* percep- 
tions and expectations about their students are affected by - 
student race and social class (s.ee Brophy & Good/ 1974) . , For 
instance, Yee (1 968) " found that teachers expressed more' positive 

\ . ■ \ . ' ' ' . . . ■ ' ■ ■ ^- ■ ■ - -r'i-''-: ■ 

attitudes' toward . middle-class students and. Datta, Schaeffer, and 
Davis (1 968) . found that teachers described white students more 
favorafcjly than black students.' Cooper, Baron and Lovye.(T975) 
found that teacher trainees, when describing hypothetical middle- 
and lower-SES students, said the middle-SES students would have 
higher, grades and that their successes vv:^^^ more to 

factors such as their .ability and effort. . Goodwin and Sanders 
(Note 11) found that for first-grade pupils, teachers beMeve thaj:^. 
student social class . is the most important factor for predicting 
school success. . ' : ; ; . ^ ^- v 

: . Wh^t is unclear from these studies is whetfier teachers are 
accurate Mn their perceptions of indlvrddal students even though 
they' may hold general negative expectations concerning the aca- 
• demic potential of ^ black and lovy-SES students. West and . 
] Anderson (1976) .highlight this point in their review of the 



teacher expectancy literature. It is quite possible that teachers* 
expectations- are often an outcome or consequences of the child's 
performance rather than the^ cause of that/ performance. Ind^ed,^ 
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results of studies reviewed by West and Atiderson" (1976) can' 
'often be accounted for in terms, of student behavior causing 
teacher expectancy rather than vice-versa. When teachers andl_ 

' a - . • - _ — ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ 7 

. • .v....: .-- • • ^ ^ - • ^ ■. ' ; :-■ ■ : 

students interact together for a period of time; teachers use the 
information obtained to form expectancies fot* students rather than 
letting initial attitudes determine student -be^^^^ 
expectan^^^ppears to cause certain stiJdent behaviors, it is usu- 
ally in situat^ohsTin-wJi^^ students and teachers have little time 
to . interact and get to know one^another (Brophy & Good/ 1 97^^;^ 
.West- & Anderson, 1 976). . 

Still, teachers could be guilty of a more subtle form- of bias, 
even if their perceptions are data-Based. It is an \educatpr"s -task 
to go beyond" the data , given;, that is, to expect that ;a child's 
behavior can be transformed with appropriate instruction and * 
Structuring of the educational environment. The„ teacher who 
does , not hold this, view is failing to construe education as a; 
process that can significanlly influence children's development. ' 
^In this sense, itFjfe: teacher is failing to .decenter from the observ- 



able data of the child's present behavior fo the possibility of 
future growth. Thus, it is the teacher!s expeci^tions :f^^^^^ chil- 



dr^en's ^teachability that ultimately is at issue, not just w 
t'eacher-s perceive children's current behavior in, a negative M^^^ 
Paladry (1969) conducted a- study which has sbme relevance to / 
thhsr point 7 He compared first-grade rreiading achievement r scor 
of two different groups iDf teachers/^ I One group^^ / \ 

thought that boys.,and^^irls had an equal Chan 
Th e other g roup bel ieved that <^ g i rl s ^ learn to read ■' more das i ly . 
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Reading, achievement scores for the students did not differ in^^ 
September, However, by May, the group of students whose 
teachers jDelieved girls learned to read more easily showed signify 
icant sex differences favorinrg girls. There were-no sex differ- 
ences in. reading achievement in the other group , . This study 
suggests Jiow teachers' beliefs in children's educability influences 
children's achievement. . • 
A major limitation of much of the work on teacher expecta- 
tions discussed above is .the failure to assess how such expecta- 
tions are translaied into behavior. Results 6f studies~in-~whiciT— 
teacher- behaviors have, bedn-^observed indicate that teachers treat 
students differently for whom they have high versus low expecta- 
V tionis; for instance/ students .whom teachers expect to do well get 
more praise, -are called on_ to answer questions more, receive more 
-> classroom- privileges^7~and~are--allo\yed more- time to answer ques-. 
tions,* (see Brpphy & *Good, 1970; Good & Brophy, 1977; Good, 
Cooper & Blakely, 1980; Parson, Kaczala, & Meece, 1982; 
/Weinstein, 1976). Students, too, are aware of differences in ■ 
• teacher treatment of high- and' lovz-achieving*^ children* (Weinstein 
& Middlestadt, 1979) V ^ - 

Since teachers have lower expectations* for black and ' low-SES 
children, these s^me behaviora! differences; in teacher treatment 
may apply to them , though jhjs cohtentipn_has .not receiv.ed^a^j, 
direct test. Rubovits and Maehr (1 973) found that teacher 
trainees criticized and ignored black students more than white ■ 
students, especially wh'en the black stVidents^were described as 
.>bright. • H this: study was done in a laboratory rather ' . 
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than/a classroora setting/ and with teacher trainses rather than 
, teachers. Rist (197p), in an observational stUdy;:foun^ 

teachers grouped kindergarten students based on -their;' S 

and proceeded to treat the higher-SES children much 'more fav 
^ ably. two-year-follow-up observation showed that the group- . 

ings of children were still relatively intact in second grade. . 

Results of this study have to be viewed with some ^caution, since . 




pnly one school.' There is a need to assess further vyhether 



teacher expectations, -a groups . are „ 

translated into specific behaviors that affect how children learn to 
read."'- 

Teacher influencfes on children's achievement motivation . 
Results of the work just discussed show that teacher-expectatibns 
are sometimes translated into behavior that influences children's^^:^^ 
learning. Differential praise and criticism by teachers likely 
influences chHdren's motivation to achieye. Recall Vyeiner et aL's 
(1971); claim jthat^ the kinds of attributions one makfes- about ^ ; 
achievement outcomes depend on the .consistency ^pf the successes 
or. failures one experiences. One theme/ running thrbuCjh the • 
literature, is ; that black and lower-SES children feel: less 'control 
ov^er their environment and experience more failures in both home 
and^sGhooi..environments. In- an interesting series'of'-experimentsr: 
Dweck has investigated the consequences of: repeated* failure 
• experiences on children's achievement motivation and behavior, v. :.:: 
Dweck's concern is vyith learned helplessness, which is thB per- 
ception that failure cannot be overcome. " As- Dweck and j.Goetz^vs^a:; 

O 
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(1 978) define it, "learned helplessness in achievement situations ; 

exists when an individual perceives the termination of failure to . 

» • ' . ■ ■ _ • ,' -.^ . , ^ • • ■ , . 

be independent of his responses" (Dweck & Gpetz, 1978; pi 157) • 
Dvy^eck and Repucci-;(1 973) conducted an Initial investigation • 

.of helplessness with fourth-- through sixth-grade children. 
Children worked on soluble and insoluble -problerps given by. two 
different experimenters^ After several, trials with each kind of 
problem, the experimenter giving insoluble probiems began, to 
administer soluble ones. Many children were unable to solv,e 
these problems, ' even though they had received quite similar 
problems from the otheD experimenter .in earlier trials. Theses 
children were showing helplessness in response to initial failure. * 
Using CrandallV Katkovsky, and CrandalPs (1 965) Inteirectual / 
Achievement Responsibility scale, Dwe'ck and Rupucci assessed * ' 
children's attributfons-^ for success 7 and failure .^-^^^^^^ 
who persisted) even though they were failing, emphasized motiva- 

o tional /factors like effort as determining the^^^^t^^ 
Those who did not persist emphasized ' more, unton^^^^ 

• such as ability, or external factors ^ like task difficulty. Hence, 
these children believed failure wss hard to oy FinaUy ,| 
girls were more likely than boys to attribute failure ^to lack of v^^^^^^ 

• '^ability.' ■ ; ,^vv;::"-.;,,-.^^' '- ^y-'-^r'-^-^^^^^^^^^^ ,:/--i:>:;.:v:v^^^ 



Butkowsky and Willows (1980) assessed whether poor readers* 
could be characterized as learned" helpless about failurefs oh a ^ 
reading-related task> Good , average , and; poor re 
children' were given soluble and Insoluble anagrams. In-^c^^ 



son to good and . average readers, pooV readers hacl lower initial 



in 



expectahcies for success, attributed /success to external factors \- 
and failure to internal factors (especially to lack of ability) , and 

• ^' \ ' . : . ; . • ■III- •■ ■■■ ■. ■i ^ ,,::_.;.A.,-....:.:-^^^-- 

persisted^ less under failure;" poor readers' , 
expectations for future success had a greater negative shift than 

^ those of the.^ other" groups. Thus this study shows that poor 
readers do exhibit learned helplessness in the face of failure. . 

- There is a need . to assess race and SES differences in 
learned helplessness^ It is likely that b^ack and lovy-SES children 

^ experience more criticism -in school (e.g. , Brophy & Good, 1 974; 
Rubovits & Maehr, 1973), yet it hasn't been determined whether 
this criticism is directed primarily towards ability 4)r to other 
aspects of performance. "Since these children- generally experi- ? • 
ence more failure - in school than their- whfte and middle-class 
peers, they may be more likely to attribute failure to lack of 
ability (see Katz", 1 957) / and thus show helplessness in response- 
to failure. . Several observational studies hav^ assessed whether 
teacher feedback patterns influence children's' tendency to exhibit 
helplessness in response to faiLure* ( BJumenfeld,; Hamiiton,\Bosserti 
Wessels, & Meece, 1 982; Dweck, Davidson, Nelspn^ Enna/ ^l 978; 
Parsons et al. ,^ 1 982; see also Fennema, in press^ and Parsons^ in- ; 
press, for discussions of whether there are indeed sex differ- 
ences in learned helplessness) It would be useful to .do.similar^^^^^^^^^^^ 



observational research focusing on teacher feedback patterns to 
black and low-SES children. ; ' *: 



. - WHat can be done about the problem of learned helplessness? ; 
Dweck :(1 975) showed that training learned helpless^, ch4ldr^ :: 
^^ attribute failure to .lack of effort helped them^W 
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. ness--the children were more likely to persist when^later facec^ 
_,with failurer"- 1 n- contrast' s providing helpless children with ; 

success experiences was not enough to overcome helplessness; 
when they faced failure again, ^their .performance deteriorated* 
These results indicate- that changing children's attributions about * 
their p.erformance improved 'their subsequent performance. Simi- 
lar results have been reported by Andrews and Debus (1 978)^. ^- 

On the Qther hand, attribution re-training may sometimes be 
insuffrcient, ,particularly when children lack skills. Schunk 
(1,981) , based on. Bandura'si (1 977aX selfrefficacy theory , ^^t^ 
slow-learning students in an attempt to improve their math per- . 
formafice. Children received one^ of two training : programs, or f 
were- in a control group. One-training program was a modeling - 
program jn'H Vvhlchre observed an adult do math problems, ; 

verbalizing his -cr^her ; strategy^ Children then practiced some . ^ 
problerp.s 'and receivNscy feedback program involved V 
vpracticer on :math'- p^^ children had difficulty, they 

- vyerx* tbld'v^ help in a training manual. Half the 

. children in esrch s training group also received attribution retrain- 
ing; when they succeedeovor failed on some of the practice prob- 
lems given /in training, the experimenter attributed the outcome to 
effort. Although both . tracing -^xqnditjg^ 



par sistence, accuracy (the, modeling condition was especially 
' effective here) , and perceived effic acy , there were no differences 

betvyeen the children* who received^ attribution re-training and 

those who did not in either .t»''aining :group. w^ 
\ ce-training may"; not always be .the most effective' w to improve v 
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children's performance (see also Chapin & Pyck, l'976, and Fowler 
& Peterson, 1 981 ) . This "may be particularly true for children 
who lac>< critical basic academic skills. 

A potential problem with .attnbujHon : re-training Is that if 
children continue . to fail even after the re-trainiog, they may 
eventually conclude "that they 1^^ ability. Covington and Beery v 
(1 976) and Covington and Offielich (1 979b,c); as well as KuRla 
(1 972/ 1978); discuss hoyT 3 
situation is an important indicator of- one's ability.. Attribution 
re-training teaches/Children to try harder; if children continue to 
do poorly even a'fter this training they may be forced to conclude . " 
that they la^U ability . Trying hard is therefore risky 'in^poten- / 
tial -failure^situations. Given that black and low-SES chiljdren more i 



often l^k specific academic skills, training programs such as A; 
-Schjdnk»s~mav~"be~more-successful— than— attributidn-re-training-^ 
Programs in improving these^children*s performance and persis- 

tence, . • ' . , 

• ■>. ■• - - ■ . ■ T( • * . • - - - , . 

Finallyr the developmental issues discussed earlier should be . 
considered here. Since young children- are not yery accurate*^at^7~" 
judging their abilities'/ and do/not, make success-failure- attribu- ^ 
tions with adult -logic (Nicholls, 1 978; Pars6ns^&. Ruble; 1 977) ,\ 
failure experiences in^ the early elementary school: years, may .not - 
influence as strongly children's perceptions of - their ability^ In , 
support of this, .Rholes, Bl^kwell, Jordan, and Walters (1 980) . 
demonstrated that children younger than ten or. eleven (the .age^^^^^^„^^ 
of children in most -of Dweck's woRk) did not demonstrate learned .\ 
helplessness in response to failure^f^ed^back. Also, Entwisle and '\ 
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fHayduk (1978j found that working-class children in the first ' 
.^grade- who were receiving poor grades in school were very inac- 
curate in predicting the relationship between their work and their 
grades, and continued to think that they would do. well in school. : 
I Thus7 even children who have had^^^^^^m^^ e^ly 
on could become better ^achievers if they are givian tasks at which 
; they , can succeed, and learn to attribute failure to honability - 
factors. With Resnick; and" Robinson (1 975) , we would suggest 
that it is vitally important for children to experiencey^s much : - 
success as possible durinfg-^reBdmig-nT^^ 

children who ai;e struggling with reading. • * 

. : - ' ■ 5..' ■ ■ 

•* Learned helpless children have often been found to be highly : 

anxious (see Qweck, 1975; Hilj, 1980)/ Studies investigating the . 

relationship between children's anxiety and- their school perfor- 

"-manqe-have foUnd " that~~the"Cor relation"^between"test anxi^^ 

achievement tesl performance increased across the elementary- 

school years (see Dusek; , 1980; Hill/ 1972, 1 977, 1980; Hill & 

Sarason, 1 966) . This negative relationship is particularly gtrong. 

on measures of reading achievement, perhaps because of the more 

independent and comprehension-oriented nature of reading instruc- 

tion in the.' later elementary years. Studies have ^Iso shown that 

black and Ipw-SES children te^nd to be ■ more anxipus than t 

white and middle class peers (Wiilig, Harnisch; Hill & Maehr, in ■ 

press; Fyans, Note 1 '2).. - 

^ Teachers may; contribute to student anxiety . thrpugh_thei_r 

Interactions v;ith students; for instance , through excessive crit- ■ , 

icism. ; Since black and Jow-SES children, appiaar - to be more 
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anxious about school than other children, they especially may 
need more praise and Jess criticism in order to do welU In , 
sujDport of this point, Brophy and Evertson 1^976) reported that 
most successful teachers, of low~SES thildreri-motiyate them with 
praise and encquragement (see also Brophy ," ! 981 ) T Br^ and 
Evertson contend that lowgr-SES; children can begin to overcome 
their alienation from school when the. school atmosphere is a warm 
and friendly one.. It is important that Ibwfer-SES children .begin 
participating, an.d encouragement helps accomlDlish this^. iSimi- 



larly. Cooper (ly/zj snowed that when teachers stop criticizing 
children, those children who were criticized frequently begin to 
interact more positively with the teachers. The use of encour- * 
agement may allow lovv-SES children to participate in school with-/8 
out feelirxg^threatened, and thus negative -anxiety dynamics may 
be avoided. . , . ' ' ' , . . . _ * 

How exactly does anxiety interfere ^with learning and task. ;^ 
performance?. Many theorists (e.g.^ Dusfek, ^980; Ceen, 1 980; ^ 
Sarason, 1972, 1975; Wine; 1971 , 1 980) believe that anxious 
persons (both children and . adults) divide th<]ir attention "^between 
the tasks they are doing and. their own self-preT3ccupation \vith 
how well they" are doing, whepeas low-anxious persons tend to ; 
Stay focused more on the-task. Research^iwith children supports, 
"this vievy; studies, show . that high-anxious children have .more 
difficulty focusing' on;tasK-relevaht iriformation'-(Dusek^ &. 
Mergler , 1 975 ; ■ Dusej<,£Mergier R K q7fi; 'Nnttleman &' Hill, ' 

1977) . Perhaps -teaching children * to focus, more - on the task at - . 
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CNote 13) shbw^ that chiidren achieved better prose ^^^r ^ 
condition where instructions emphasized concentrating on the task 
than in a condition which described the task as a test of ability. 
However, the ^'specially designed . set of- tjask-focus instruction^" 
were not especially beneficial, to hi^h-anxious children, as would 
be expected from the studies Just reviewed. , : . 

Recently, much has been written about how important "aca- 
demic engaged time" and attentiveoess ^are to learning . (see Bloom, 
1976; Brophy, 1979; JenkLns.S Jenkins, 1 981 ; Rosenshine & , 

• Berliner, 1 978; Rose'nsBine, ,Npte^l 4)^r~For^ins^^^^ 

reviewed studies , showing that_attentiven6ss . relates positively, to- 

^..-■^school achievement,, with^ correlations ranging from - .4 to .5. 
. Other studies have shown that inattention to reading instructioh 
is a good predictor of low reading, achievement (Camp & Zimet, 
1975.; . Lambert & Nicoll, 1977; Soli & Devine,\l 976) . The research 
on anxiety suggests- that some cl*vldrgn|s problems in attendrr^ 
school could. be due to their., anxiety , and thus it: is. important to 

reduce an.Yiity in the_ classroom in order that high-anxious;chil- 

. ■ ' , AS--,'-,- * /S ■-■■■^s- ^ .-■ . 

dren can belter maintain their attentiyeness in the classroom. 

HiW (1980) provides many suggestions for how sehooFs can.be 

restructured to red4jce evaluati>^ pressure and anxiety" in testing 

situations; perhaps, similar things could be done to* reduce anxiety 

in. classroom learning situations. Direct aHentional training could 

be one ^ay to deal with this- problem. . A; series of studies by 

^ : Cobb and Hops (Cobb/ & 'Hop.s^ l 973; .Hops & Cobb,^"l^97^; Walker 
& .Hops, 197^, has shownvthat^ training attention skills in first- 

; grade children* improved their reading -performa'nce; and that this 
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program/vyas as effective as; a. direct- instructional reading program "/ 

m improving children's reading. * ' . - ^ ^^ : 

. '. . •, ' ■ •■' ■-•».* '■ ■ * ■ ■ ■ 

Reading Materials ' >- . . ' . * * ^ \ 

Studerit6*Vy'^>^c^^ r.ea'^ding MS undoubtedly influencied " 

by the. kinds of reading materials schools provide. Uninteresting 1 

reding . primers would cause special problems for :c ^ 
/little prior exposure to reading materials in the home. Research', 
^ by Asher . (1 979) assessed, whether children's interest ip flie 

material they are given relates to race differences in reading 

comprehension (for complete reviews of this work/ including a . 

discussion^ of methodological issues, see Asher, 1 97-7; 1 980) . r 
, Fifth-^grade chjldren's intereStsVwere asses'sed |Dy -.showing photo-^.^ ^^^^ 

graphic slides representing different topics •> About a ^yeek iater^^ 
. . childreh .receivedr-^^-frpm a different experimenter; reading passages, : - 
\three of which corresponded to the child's three high.est:-rated ^ 

topics, and three corresponding to the child's three lowest-rated' % 

. ■ • ■' ■• " ■ " ■ - ■ ■" ' ■ - ' ** "■ ' ' * • . -■ ' - T-i * * ^ " '^^'^ ■*■" 

topics. Results vindicated 'that white children compreherided the ' 

passages better 'than black children>and .,that black' and white ; * ' . 

/ - ■ • . . " »^ ■' <■ . ■ ■ ' •/ ^ ^ 

^children, better * comprehended the high-interest than''•the4vlow-^^^ ^ 

interest material. The performance gap between black* and white y 

- children's- performance was the same' on both kinds of' materials. - V^ ;- 

Post-riaadingv preference^ ; ratings indicated that both black and : - ^O^^ 

white 'chjldreq strongly preferred\the high- to the, low-^^p ^/-.X y 

material. • » - . 

■■ V In an* earlier: Study/ Asher and Markell- (1 974) -Tpundviha^ 

boys did as .well as. girls on high-interest material even '-thougl^'S^JW- 
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■' boys did worse tlnan gids-^i^-low-intereg't^materi A .pai^ller^-^^^^^^^^^;- 
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finding vt/as iioped for witfi respect race; dif^^^ 
is encouraging that tine interest level of tfie material did- have an 
effegt for .black children. Thejpassages used in this study were _ 
' obtained from :the Britannica Junior Encyclopedia (1 970) / a- source \ 
with style of prose. Perhaps stronger results wo!uld : , 

occur with different types 'of text. Since blackvchildrert have 

* greater reading problerns than v white ^^^^^^^^^ - 

■ ' . \ ; ; ■ . :'-":-V!fe-. " V 

ally interesti ng materials may keep them en gaged in 'readingV even 
-if those materials don't immediately lessen the gap. in. reading 
achievement. Indeed/ Daniels (1971) has provided anecdotal 
' . evidence that a steady-' diet of-high-interest material can greatly ; 
improve black children's reading performance. . > ^ v 

An- important question ' still to -be answered, is^^^ w 
better understand liigh-jnterest material. One explanation is. that 
. V interesting material better -maintains the reader's attention; that V 
is-; the reader is more motivated when presented/ with^^highHnterest 
materials. Another exp^anat16n,1s^that readers' have more knowl- • 

edge about 'topics.-.they ar^ interested; in/ and thus can^^ 

■ '■. .■*.■.•-■■■ o V; ^.^1 ; 

, easily understand passages abbut those topics. ^Research is 

'~ ■- ■ -V^'' ".- ■ ■■/■■.•*■,.:;".. ^ ■ .V' ^ ■ ^"■ 

needed to evaluate these alternatives 

research' is whether thia effects, associ^ed with" topic interest ^ > V 
^ "wouicr^Be^^obtained with younger qlTilclren. Near lY^tl. research on 

topic interest' has been conducted' wjth ; older elementary-school 
f ^ children^ and it -would be- instructive to do/simiiar work with v 

younger children. .Sac^ ■ 
> ^ topic ihterest- Influences early re^di:ng studies of 

; 7 the Mongj-term -effects -of 
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children's reading skills and continuing motivation to read (see 
V Maehr, 1 976) are clearly needed, • 

In concluding this' sectitj^ it is important to stress that the " : 
phrase "high-interest material*^ describes an interaction between 
the reader and the material. Material that is fascinating for one ' 
child may, be dull for another; hence in both research and instruc- 
tion individualized assessment of children's interests and individu-. 
alized assignments of material should be; done, A related point is 



that children's interests in topics change, and thus there is a 
need/ to monitor interests over the school year. Accurate monitor- 
ing of children's interests and the provision of reading materials . 
that children are interested in should increase the amount of time ; 
children spend reading. ' ' ; 

^ Peer Influences on Achievement 

Children's school performance is influenced by peArs_as_v/elL :^ 
as teachers and text. Indeed^ a salient feature of school is the , 
presence of a ' large riumber of age mates. As children enter 

■ school, they begin to compare themselves with others to evaluate 
their own behaviors and attitudes ('Campbell;, .': 1-964 
Boggiano, Feldman, F, l-oebef, 1 980; RulDle>\FeWrnah, & Boggiano, ' 
1976;' Veroff, 1969) . They also come to conform^ to' peer .group 
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Standards (Berends, 1950) / and this tendency seems-yto-in^^ 
through the elementary-school years {Cpnstanzp:^6$^Shaw,^ 1^ 

McDonnell, 1 963) • . * / : v( ' \ y':L-.. ■.'■''y 

Because peer group influences can be: powerful , r a ; 

-wishing to" be accepted may choo£»e not work a;s hard i it scii^^ 
Jf the peer ^grbuiD dbes^^^^n^^^ • ; i 
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T 961 ) research 'has demonstrated the contribution of the peer ^ 
group to patterns of achievement. In schools \vner6 students 
valued achievement highly , there was a closer relationship . 
between academic excellence and intelijgence than in , schools where . 
achievement was less valued. Similarly / studies of educational 
aspiration, have shown, that children's and adolescents' aspirations 
are quite similar to those of their peers, especially vlilued peers-. 
(Haller & Butterworth, 1960; Kardel S Lesser, ,1969; McDill & 
Coleman, 1965; Simpson/ 1 962) . ' 

Because peers influende "the extent to which children value 
academic achievement, it is of concern that lowrSES children do 
not seem to value academic-related "activities to. the extent-middle-^ 
class children, do (Coster,' 1959; ''Pope j 1953). Other evidence 
indicates that Jov/-SES children tend to be more conforming ,(se*e 
Hess, 1970) ,' and that the peer group may be especially prominent 
iri forming Ibw-SES children's values. For instance, Psthas 
(1957) found that low-SES parents showed less; concern and exer- 
cised iess' control over their children's activities outside the 
home. One^plication of this finding is that more J^v-^SES^^ c 
dren may be influenced to, do poorly in school, in order, to gain 
accepitance ^trpm peers. 



One's social status within the peer group also plays a role. 



- - , -- - — 

Researchers interested in the correlates of popularity have found 

that children whc are intelligent tend to be more popular, aind .. 

that slow learning children .tend, to be less popular (Campbell, • 

1964; Green, Forehand) Becl<, & Vosk, 1980; Hartup,, 1970; 

Porterfield & ' Schlicting, 1 961 ) .Children from low-SES 
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backgrounds also are less likely to be popular (Hartup, ■ 1970; 
HeSs, 1970). Thus low^SES children who are low achievers are * 
IJkely to be among the least accepted children in the jclassroom. 
In response to this, these children may form their own groups, 
with one! characteristic of .the group being that little value is > 
placed on achieving in school. . McMichael (1980) has provided 
evidehce of this dynamic; boys who were bpth poor' readers and 
lacked social skills tended to be. accepted only by other boys 
similar academic and. social problems. As McMichael suggests, 
such groups of children likely become more , and ■''more alienated . 
from school . 

Mt appears, then, that the peer group exerts a negative 
influence on "lowrSES children's achievement and that strategies 
are needed for involving low-SES children more in the school 
situation. One strategy may be to enlist children in the educa- ; 
tional process by having them serve\as peer tutors. Peer tutors, 
ing can be quite effective in improving^'other children's academ 
performance (e.g . V • Jenkins) Mayhall , Peschka S - Jenkins; 1 974) 
and both the tutor and the. learner '^jiake academic and social gains" 
as a result of the tutoring, experiencte (Feldman^ Devin-Sheehan/ 
S Allen, 1 976) . These gains occur in Wdth reading and mathe- » 
matics, and with children- from different ^^ES and racial grou^ps 
(see^ Allen, 1 976) . Thus> - involving low-SES children in tutoring * 
.programs could increase the value, they place ^^^.o^ and 
other -academic skill's. Care should be taken when designing peer 
tutoring programs, however.- In a review of studies on peer / 

■ • . . •■ -.v/^,- ■ • ■ -^r: - y..- :\ ■ . 

tutoring, Hartup (in. press) concluded that to }De successful, . 
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tutoring programs should use tutors who are several years older 
than tutees, the tutors shoulcl be tralnedrand supervised closely, 
and Intervention should be implemented for a relatively long time. 

• " ■ Conclusions - . 

Specific suggestions /or future research have been made 
throughout this paper. In concluding, we .will make several • , 
general points concerning future research, efforts . Central to 
this paper is the belief that research on achieyement motivation** 
and socialization influences on reading should become more closely 
integrated. Researchers interested in attributionar profcesses 
need to look more closely at the antecedents of these prpcesses in 
the home and school, to learn how and when children and parents 
make attributions in ' naturally-occurrihg ^situations related to , v 
reading. jV Sudh research would provide important field tests .of • . 
the validity of attribution theory. Similarly, researchers 
es^ed in- how socialization agents influence reading ^achievement^/^^ 
should attend ,more to , processes postulated by achievement rtioti- 
vation theorists to mediate achievement behavior . : Th e wo rk of :v-\ 
Parsons and her coHeagues on mathematics' is a good ex^^^ 
such an apprpach; similar work needs to be - done in reading . V 
This sort of reseancb-JWouJd--furtheii^undfiJcatan^ 
arid^herp" 5?idge the gap. . y^' , ; , ^ . - 

Inquiry is also needed into how particular "featLire^ 
home and school environments influence the development of read- ". 
- ing skills. |^esearch- like that of Hess,; Elardq, ;and^^^^^^^ 
leagues' on the home environment is an important .first step, as is 
that of Brophy,/,Weinstein and. others on the school environment. 
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From such research it will be possible to identify part^^ 
■ features of each enviroment vyhich may be especially beneficial to 
.children's acquisition of reading skills. Work on particular envi- 
• ronmentar features would allow researchers to go beyond^ the more- 

generaiydemographic variables ?of race or SES in explaining per-. 

formance differences in reading. . ''. -:''-'.' '■/■:'] - 
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> Footnotes^: ; ; . 

\ ^Weiner (1 979) has added some- additional caus.al factors to 
\ ■ ■ ■ ' * . • • • ' * . ' 

his\model. These are not central to the points we will make Jabout 

Wfe^ineHs view, and thus we will not discuss them here. 

.^One of the beneficial side effects; of greater parental \ 
involvement in reading-related activities with children Js that a$ a* 
result of such involvement parents\ likely control things in the 
home that if left uncontrolled mightlhave a negative influence on 
the acquisition of reading skills. An example is excessive -tele-^ 
vision viev/ing. Several studies (e.g., Robmson, 1971; Stem & 
Friedrich, 1 975; and Schramm, Note 7) have shown that high 
rates of television viewing have a negative influence on the devel- 
opment of reading skills. 
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